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EDITORIAL 


Our Unfinished Work 


ORTY years ago this coming May, a group of men 

whose lives were devoted in very large measure to the 
preservation of the natural beauty of outdoor America, met 
and founded the National Parks Association. 

Stephen Mather, first Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, was the moving spirit. He felt the need for an independ- 
ent private organization to carry on public education on 
the values represented by our great national parks. 

Robert Sterling Yard was Mather’s choice as first Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association. Huston Thompson, dis- 
tinguished Washington attorney, and an active member 
of the Executive Committee of the Association to this very 
day, was one of the founding group and bears witness to 
the events. 

It is well that we who follow in the footsteps of these 
leaders should pause at the opening of the Anniversary 
Year and remind ourselves that the values in defense of 
which this Association was founded are those of the early 
American wilderness. Yellowstone, Yosemite and those 
parks which came later were to be preserved for the bene- 
fit of all those Americans throughout all time who are will- 
ing to enjoy them in terms of wilderness. 

In the midst of the current mania for development, for 
fast transportation, and for artificial entertainment, we 
must never forget these origins, nor the pressing modern 
need for the spiritual riches wilderness can contribute to a 
prosperous civilization. 

The opportunities which offer themselves today to lovers 
of the national parks and the pristine beauty of unspoiled 
America are very great. As perhaps never before, after 
a century of urbanization and industrialization, Americans 
are realizing that the wilderness which remains is a pre- 
cious thing which must be saved before it is too late. 

But, simultaneously, the dangers are also increasing. The 
contagion of the big roads program has spread into our na- 
tional parks and is driving fast highways through the 
parks in place of leisurely park roads. The administrative 
policies of the Park Service need re-examination in this 
connection; and tomorrow there may be other construc- 
tion threats. 

With both opportunity and danger before us, conserva- 
tionists must make their plans shrewdly and must join 
forces to defend with vigor the great regions in America 

the parks, the forests, the refuges—within which un- 
trammeled nature, its life, and its beauty are protected. 

With our population booming, with leisure increasing, 
with travel becoming easier and easier, and with our 
super-cities spreading and merging, the pressing need for 
outdoor recreational opportunities on the one hand, and 
effective programs of nature protection on the other be- 
come daily more apparent. 

We must seek to develop an aggressive and positive pro- 
gram and must not be content with mere defense. Fair- 
minded, unbiased, constructive, and yet courageous criti- 





cism of public administrative policies in these matters is 
an urgent need. 

Among our great responsibilities is education. Knowing 
that Americans love their wide open spaces, we must help 
to get the facts to the people, so that they may act through 
all the channels of our democratic society. In this work, 
dedicated journals like the NaTionaL Parks MAGAZINE 
must carry much of the burden. 

With these thoughts clearly in mind, our Magazine opens 
the Anniversary Year of the Association with an expanded 
publishing program. Beginning with the current issue, we 
offer our members and readers an enlarged page, the better 
to display the magnificent photographs of our parks which 
have distinguished the Magazine throughout its history. 
Simultaneously, we change from a quarterly to a monthly, 
the better to follow and relate the news affecting national 
parks, from month to month. While for the present there 
will be fewer pages in each issue than before, total page 
space in each quarter will be increased by fifty percent. 

The new Magazine is but one aspect of the expanded 
program of the Association. Feeling more and more acutely 
the need for help from its members in defending the na- 
tional parks and in telling their story, the Association will 
call on its members for more active personal participation. 
The suggestions of our members on policy, on articles, on 
writers, on photographs, will be more than ever welcome. 

With the appearance of programs like Mission 66 making 
for substantial changes within the parks, it is also impera- 
tive that National Parks Association members participate 
actively as citizens in the planning of these public projects 
and the review of their execution. The strength of the 
conservation movement has always resided in the readiness 
of individuals to join with one another voluntarily and 
spontaneously in a good effort. 

Having asked no dues increases since it was established, 
and knowing the devotion of its members to the cause, and 
their wish to forward its work, the Association will in- 
crease membership dues, which also cover subscriptions to 
the Magazine, beginning in April. We believe our members 
will welcome this opportunity to strengthen the work of the 
Association. 

With an even more effective and beautiful Magazine, with 
an expanded general program, and with replenished re- 
sources, the Association renews its old battle in this Anni- 
versary Year. 

We shall criticize constructively where we think criti- 
cism is needed, and shall commend with delight where we 
believe commendation is justified, whether the subject of 
our praise or blame be a private interest or a public agency. 

And we shall devote ourselves at all times to fostering 
the use and enjoyment of our national parks and compa- 
rable outdoor resources by all Americans of all time who 
will undertake to use them and enjoy them without im- 
pairment.—A.W.S. 
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Free several years I have been 
taking two- to four-day knapsack 
trips into little known parts of the 
West and exploring unspoiled, natural 
places, far from crowds. This, I find, 
is one of the pleasantest ways yet 
invented to take a break from our 
problem-ridden civilization. With a 
light pack on your back and a trail in 
front of you, you are on your own and 
free as a bird. You haven't, it seems, a 
responsibility in the world. This is a 
rare and refreshing experience, like a 
trip to outer space but, I imagine, a lot 
more fun. 

Typical of these leisurely jaunts was 
one I took last summer into California’s 
Sequoia National Park with a trail 
companion of long standing. Albert 
and I started one August morning from 
Lone Pine in Owens Valley, on the east 
side of the Sierra Nevada. We drove 
the steep, narrow road that ends at an 
elevation of 8500 feet, high up on the 
face of the mountains. It was a clear, 
cloudless day, and we could look out 
over the gleaming white salt flats of 
dry Owens Lake, a mile directly below, 
to row after row of barren desert 
ranges, stretching to the eastern hori- 
zon. Here we shouldered our twenty- 
five pound packs and hit the trail that 
climbs around the upper slopes of Won- 
aga Peak into the high country. 

At the start of every knapsack trip 
there is a soul-searching period when 
you ask yourself why you do such 
things. It happened to me that morn- 
ing. The sun was hot and shade al- 
most nonexistent; the trail wound end- 
lessly upward; and my so-called zephyr 
pack felt as if loaded with rocks. But 
my anguish was short-lived. In an 
hour or so we rounded a corner and 


LEFT, the alpine basin at the head of 
Rock Creek in Sequoia National Park, 
California. All photos by the author. 


suddenly looked down into a green, 
wooded little glade, with the tops of 
rocky, snow-streaked peaks peering 
over the rim beyond. To our ears 
came the cool sound of a stream cas- 
cading down through the trees. 

At ease on the mossy bank of the 
brook, Albert and I mixed up a refresh- 
ing chocolate malted milk. Powdered 
drinks of various flavors are one of our 
most popular knapsack indulgences. 
On the trail they are as delicious as 
the best soda fountain products, and 
any reason is excuse enough to stop 
beside an icy stream for a malt. For 
a half-hour we sprawled on the soft 
pine needles and looked up through 
the tree branches to the indigo sky. 
Then, too, we were diverted by the 
antics of a water ouzel, a strange and 
appealing bird that skims the streams 
for food, dives beneath the surface for 
choice morsels, and bobs up and down 
on the wet rocks. I had left home with 
several problems which had _ been 
bothering me, but now I couldn’t seem 
to remember what they were. 

Albert and I continued up the trail 
at an easy pace through a sun-dappled 
forest of clean-boled lodgepole pines. 
Chipmunks frisked through the woods, 
stopping at safe distances to scold us 
as we went by, and we heard the chuck- 
a-dee-dee-dee of the mountain chick- 
adees and occasionally the weird, in- 
sistent hammering of the white-headed 
woodpecker. Gone was any feeling of 
doubt, and exhilaration mounted within 
me at each forward step. We lunched 
atop some sightly rocks, with the lofty 
granite summits of the High Sierra 
now near and looming against the 
western sky, and late that afternoon 
made camp in a green, flower-spread 


Weldon F. Heald 


A prolific writer on outdoor sub- 
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multitude of fields—from climatology 
to natural history; Weldon F. Heald 
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preserving park and wilderness areas. 
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Parks Association. 


meadow beside Lower Cottonwood 
Lake. To the north rose the great 
rock wall of Mount Langley, one of the 
Sierra’s 14,000-foot giants. We had 
made about eight miles and taken all 
day to do it. 

Camp on a knapsack trip immedi- 
ately becomes home—a secure and 
sheltering haven that seems intimately 
your own. I have never made one I 
haven’t hated to leave, and I look back 
upon some with considerable nostalgia. 
Although experts have devised highly 
efficient, technical means of procedure 
in every department of knapsacking, 
there is nothing scientific about Al- 
bert’s and my methods. That goes for 
our commissary too. We have simply 
worked out various combinations of 
light-weight foods, high in caloric 
content, which have proved to be suf- 
ficient fuel to propel us there and back 
without the pangs of gnawing hunger. 
As I remember it, that evening we 
had pea soup, hamburgers smothered 
in onions, fried potatoes, sugar cookies 
and coffee. Without a doubt, eating is 
a fascinating business on a knapsack 
trip and one of its greatest pleasures. 

A good night’s sleep is another 
amenity—in fact, it’s absolutely es- 
sential. So your bed is probably the 
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We camped in a green, flower-spread meadow beside Lower Cottonwood Lake. 
To the north rose Mount Langley, one of the 14,000-foot Sierra giants. 


heaviest single item carried. I will 
put up no strenuous argument that my 
mummy type experimental army bag 
and case are the lightest and most ef- 
ficient made. However, the combina- 
tion rolls into a much less bulky 
bundle than a down bag of the same 
weight. I know that night, in the 
chill of 11,000-foot altitude, it was 
just borderline for comfort, but with 
the luxury of a newly acquired air 
mattress, I slept well. 

Albert and I awoke next morning to 
a crystal-clear, sparkling mountaintop 
day. It was simply good to be alive 
and every breath brought a tingling 
sense of well-being. We had a leisurely 
breakfast and a contemplative smoke 


by the mirror-like lake before we 
packed up and took to the trail. The 
route ascended gradually but steadily 
past Upper Cottonwood Lake, and on 
above the last twisted, windblown tim- 
ber to barren, arctic Army Pass, 12,000 
feet above sea level. Here, on the 
ridgepole of the Sierra, we could look 
westward across tremendous Kern 
River Canyon to the shining, snow- 
spotted crest of the Great Western Di- 
vide. This country is within the na- 
tional park and is carefully preserved 
as a superb mountain wilderness. Not 
a town, city, house or road could be 
seen anywhere—just sky and moun- 
tains, forests and lakes. The only life 
in that whole vast panorama was a 


in the huge natural amphitheater at the head of Rock Creek, we met a 
pack party spending a few days fishing for California golden trout. 
























couple of rosy finches, those feathered 
lovers of the high places, fluttering and 
chittering among the nearby boulders. 
It was good. We stopped and dropped 
our packs. 

There were snowbanks around, so 
Albert and I mixed ourselves High 
Sierra sherbets. These are refreshing, 
ambrosial pick-me-ups made in your 
tin cup by mixing strawberry jam with 
snow and vigorously tamping them to- 
gether for ten minutes with a spoon. 
So, we ate our sherbets and for an hour 
or so took our ease against the sun- 
warmed rocks on Army Pass. We 
envied nobody, and were literally and 
figuratively on top of the world. Af- 
terwards our packs seemed to have no 
weight whatever, and an exhilarating 
form of internal levitation took us ef- 
fortlessly down the trail. In fact, it 
was an outstanding day, but we covered 
only about six miles. 

Our camp for the next two days was 
in a green little meadow, edged with 
veteran foxtail pines, at the head of 
Rock Creek. Down through the center 
came a gurgling brook, nearby was a 
shimmering lake, and roundabout rose 
a huge natural amphitheater, walled by 
sky-scraping 13,000- and 14,000-foot 
peaks. It was a knapsacker’s dream 
camp—as peaceful and secluded a spot 
as you'll find anywhere. 

Cottonwood Creek and upper Rock 
Creek are the home of California’s 
rare golden trout, one of America’s 
top freshwater game fishes. It isn’t 
big, but ounce for ounce it’s probably 
as powerful as any fish that swims, and 
the angler with a full-grown golden on 
the other end of his line is in for a 
battle. But what particularly distin- 
guishes this trout from all others are 
its brilliant, almost incredible, colors. 
Splashed with canary yellow, orange, 
scarlet, olive, white and black, it rivals 
the gaudy plumage of a bird of para- 
dise or the bright-tinted buttocks of 
a mandrill and is, without a doubt, the 
most beautiful and spectacular trout 
in the world. 

If fishing is one of your addictions, 
you can pack a short casting rod, as | 
sometimes do, and spend the day 
among the lakes and branches of upper 
Rock Creek in the fascinating pursuit 
of goldens. A pack-train party, camped 
above the lake, was doing just this and 
they kept us well supplied with tasty, 
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pink-fleshed trout during our stay. 

But ours wasn’t a fishing trip and 
Albert and I didn’t have time for it. 
Instead, we explored the impressive 
alpine basin at the head of the creek, 
which is cradled among some of the 
highest mountains in the United States. 
The first day we visited grim, rock- 
bound Irridescent Lake, at the foot of 
Mount Mallory, and climbed up to Arc 
Pass for a smashing view of the sheer, 
2000-foot east face of Mount Whitney. 
Next day we ascended Mount Chicker- 
ing and inspected the Howell Glacier, 
high on its north side. This body of 
moving ice is small, but it has the 
distinction of being the country’s 
southernmost true glacier. We ex- 
plored the surface of the ice and peered 
down into the steely blue depths of the 
bergschrund. Winter was a prisoner 
down there and sent up a defiant blast 
of refrigerated air. 

After each day Albert and I came 
back to camp as the late afternoon sun 
was gilding the tops of the pines. Per- 
haps we enjoyed these evening hours 
best. There was then the easy, re- 
laxed companionship of two men re- 
leased from the pressures and strains 
of everyday living. There were the 
campfires, when you watch the flicker- 
ing flames and find there is a realm of 
ideas as well as a world of men. On 
Rock Creek, “tired blood” is a remote 
matter and it doesn’t seem to matter 
who reaches the moon first. You talk 
and expand as you express ideas and 
opinions you never knew you had. I 
expect these uninhibited sessions serve 
the same purpose as the psychiatrist’s 
couch, but they're nowhere near as 
expensive. However, time passes even 
in the wide-open spaces. So, you fi- 
nally crawl into your sleeping bag with 
feelings of vast contentment and per- 
fect peace. You look up through the 
black tracery of pine branches to the 
starry sky and think of many things. 
Then you sleep. 

The last day, except for the climb 
back over Army Pass, the way was 
mostly downhill, and Albert and | 
made the car by mid-afternoon. Next 
day, instead of the pack, I hoisted on 
my shoulders the burdens I had left in 
the lowlands. But the mountain mood 
was still upon me, and they seemed far 
lighter than they had before our escape 


to Rock Creek. 


With a light pack on your back and 
a trail in front of you, you are 
on your own and free as a bird. 








Ira L. Spring 





Hiking the Wild Olympic Shoreline 


Te walkie-talkie subsided into un- 
intelligible murmurs on the first 
evening. Thereafter, until reaching 
Rialto Beach at the end of the three- 
day hike on August 21, 1958, the Olym- 
pic Park Ocean Beach Strip hikers 
were out of touch with the rest of the 
world and in wilderness solitude. 
The narrow strip of coastline in the 
State of Washington along which we 
walked is called the Ocean Beach Strip 


of Olympic National Park. The refer- 
ence to a beach is misleading, if one 
thinks of a sandy bathing beach. There 
are some sand beaches such as the one 
adjacent to the mouth of Cedar Creek 
and the gravel beach at Rialto, but 
most of the beaches are strewn with 
huge boulders and rocky shelves. High 
cliffs against which the surf of the 
Pacific pounds at high tide, and rocky, 


offshore islands are more character- 


Grant Conway 


istic of the area than beaches. 

The walking was rough. Sometimes 
we walked the drift logs or clambered 
over boulders, and raced the tides for 
the right of way around the steep 
bluffs. Laggards were penalized by 
steep climbs over the capes when the 
tide won. 

Many folks see no need for such wil- 
derness walking—actually few have 
tried it. Some of these people are push- 
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AT LEFT, a road is proposed along the last remaining portion of untouched 
Olympic Park seashore in the State of Washington. The road would offer 
nothing new to auto-tourists, yet would destroy a unique natural shoreline. 


ing for a road here—a road which 
would offer nothing new to the auto- 
tourist, yet a road which would de- 
stroy a unique natural seashore for 
hikers and particularly for the youth 
of America. 

Pressure for a road along the north- 
ern half of this last remaining forty- 
three miles of untouched Olympic park 
seashore had been increasing in 1958. 
Justice William O. Douglas, in spon- 
soring a hike along the ocean, wished 
to demonstrate that this wilderness sea- 
coast in the northwest corner of Amer- 
ica is worth preserving, and that it is 
practical for people from ages ten to 
seventy to walk it safely. 

Preliminary plans for a public dem- 
onstration of the value of retaining 
this coastal strip in a primitive condi- 
tion were discussed as early as March, 
1956, by Polly Dyer, Howard Zahniser, 
and other leaders of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs and The Wild- 
erness Society. Because of the success 
of the C & O Canal towpath hike in 
February, 1954, Justice Douglas was 
approached about organizing a similar 
expedition. Friends and foes were in- 
vited to view first hand twenty miles 
of this scenic coastline. Seventy hikers, 
local and from across the nation, an- 
swered the call. 

As we became intimately acquainted 
with this wild shoreline, we found that 
marine garden displays at low tide are 
among the best. Tidal pools are treas- 
ures of starfish of varied hues and 


Grant Conway, an_ international 
economist in Washington, D.C., first 
had his interest aroused in wilder- 
ness areas during his 25-years’ resi- 
dence in Oregon. He is now presi- 
dent of the C & O Canal Association 
and active with the Potomac Appa- 
lachian Trail Club, the American 
Canoe Association and the American 
White Water Affiliate. This is the 
second of Mr. Conway’s hikes with 
Justice Douglas to dramatize the need 
to preserve parks against ill-planned 
road construction, having been one 
of the nine to walk the full 185 
miles from Cumberland, Maryland to 
Washington, D.C. in March, 1954. 
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sea anemones, and an occa- 
sea urchin. Crabs scurry for 
cover and shells move at a snail’s pace. 
Kelp and finer seaweeds ebb and flow 
with the waves. Agates and other semi- 
precious stones are visible underfoot 
and in the pools. 

The surf pounds relentlessly against 
rocky promontories and offshore is- 
lands. While the lower islands appear 
relatively barren, the higher ones are 
spruce-covered. Perched on a razor- 
edged point overlooking the turbulent 
sea, Elon Gilbert of Yakima, Washing- 
ton, and Elizabeth Cushman and 
Martha Hayne of the National Parks 
Association’s Student Conservation 
Program talked of ships, mountains 
and parks, and time passed without 
concern for the present. 

A graveyard for sailing ships was 
this rock-bound coast. The sites of Nor- 
wegian and Chilean wrecks have been 
marked, and now—with time—new, 


sizes, 
sional 


plain markings would be helpful to the 
casual hiker. 

This is also an area where Japanese 
floats of glass—round, hollow balls 
of assorted sizes—may be found. 
Wrested from fishing during 
storms, the Japanese Current carries 
these balls and deposits them on Olym- 
pic shores, usually during the winter. 

A close watch for Indian signs is 
rewarding. Where the Indians fished 
from rocks, or may have merely gazed 
out to sea, their brethren with an ar- 
tistic bent scratched pictures of bear, 
dogs and people into the rocks. At 
Cedar Creek, I bedded under spruce 
trees back from the beach on a “kitchen 
midden” where Indians had camped 
and tossed their sea shells. Sampling 
the strata of shells and fish bones, 
Donald Murie found part of a whale 
bone in a sample digging. 

Wildlife was in evidence throughout. 
Elk graze to the edge of the beach but 
apparently do not join the deer in 
moonlight frolics on the sands. The 
complete skeleton of one bull elk was 
found within 200 yards of the beach. 
A dead black bear was found on the 


beach near a spring. 


nets 


Dr. Olaus J. Murie (left), widely-known wildlife biologist, discusses a 
point with relaxed Justice William O. Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court, leader of the three-day wilderness seashore hike. 
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Martha Hayne of NPA‘s Student Conservation Program and Donald Murie, 
Madison, Wisconsin, inspect tidal pools along the Olympic coastline. 


Each night skunks sauntered around 
our camps searching for scraps. Mar- 
garet Tomkiel and Donna Osseward, 
keepers of the camp commissary, sat 
up the first night to guard against 
the persistent inroads of a skunk try- 
ing to raid the “gorp.” “Gorp”—the 
staple food of the party—is a mixture 
of raisins, nuts and M&M candy. Many 
in the party, after carrying a supply of 
this food for a couple of days, would 
have been happy to contribute their 
“gorp” to the foraging skunks. 

All members of the party made it 
through without mishap. Mrs. Lillian 
Keller, retired school teacher living at 
Port Angeles, Washington, had doubts 
as to whether she could make the trip, 
as she had not previously participated 
in an overnight hike. Carrying one of 
the heaviest packs, she came through 
without trouble. 

Yet there are others who are either 
less rugged or lack confidence. These 
national park enthusiasts will be able 
to make this hike with the improve- 
ments suggested by Dan Beard, new 
superintendent of Olympic National 
Park. 

Speaking at a campfire panel dis- 
cussion, Mr. Beard suggested construc- 
tion of (1) trails over the capes which 
could be graded so that time and tide 
would not threaten to take its toll, 
and (2) paths parallel to some of the 


rocky beaches to make safer walking. 

The road location issue was made 
clear by the statement of Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas: 


“We are not fighting the road. We see 
why it is needed. We understand why it 
was planned. What we see now plainer 
than ever before is a very simple thing: 
We can have the road and a stretch of 
wilderness seashore BOTH. 

“Our proposal will be beneficial to 
everyone concerned, we believe. So we 
want to call as much attention to it as 
we can. We have invited the people who 
are most interested in the road project 
to go along with us. Any that can not 
go we hope will read about our pro- 
posal or hear about it and think it over. 
We believe they will like it and after 
they think it over will join with us in 
advocating the new location. 

“Here is our proposal. It is in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted by Olym- 
pic Park Associates and backed up by 
the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 
The Wilderness Society, the National 
Parks Association, and a good many 
others. 

“A road can run south from Neah 
Bay and go along the coast for twenty 
miles and then go around east of Lake 
Ozette and hit U. S. Highway 101 around 
Forks. From Forks the road already goes 
into La Push, of course. There might be 
variations in this route that we have sug- 
gested, but the main point is we can have 
a road without using the National Park 
seacoast above Ruby Beach. 





“Motorists will then have a good route 
with twenty miles of seacoast below Neah 
Bay and another, existing stretch of 
thirteen miles along the ocean between 
Ruby Beach and the Queets River. Motor- 
ists (and of course we're all motorists) 
and everyone else—if there is anyone 
else—will still have some unspoiled sea- 
shore. We all will have the unspoiled 
seashore and the road. 

“Wilderness all over America is di- 
minishing. At the same time the needs 
and demands for it are growing. It is 
already a scarce commodity. Three and 
four week vacations, better incomes, 
shorter work weeks, more and better 
roads—all these are resulting in in- 
creased demands for wild natural areas 
for recreation and relief. And such areas 
are disappearing. 

“Sharing scenic beauty with visitors 
is Washington State’s third largest in- 
dustry. Much of our scenic resources are 
already traversed by roads. Let’s not put 
roads everywhere. Let’s leave some of the 
state, some of the country, free from 
roads and from the effects of civiliza- 
tion that roads always bring. 

“Here in Olympic National Park’s 
ocean strip is our last chance to save a 
piece of our Washington seashore free 
of the noise, the smells, and the sight 
of automobiles. Three-fourths of Wash- 
ington’s 150 miles of seacoast are already 
traversed by roads. Our Olympic Na- 
tional Park ocean strip, altogether, is 56 
miles long, and 13 of these miles already 
have a road. That leaves only 43 miles 
roadless. To build a road through it 
would be a tragedy—a needless sacrifice. 

“This forty-three miles of ocean strip 
we are trying to protect is readily acces- 
sible and is sure to be well used—in- 
creasingly so. It is accessible from both 
ends—from Cape Alava on the north 
and from Ruby Beach on the south. It 
also is accessible from La Push and Ri- 
alto Beach midway. It will be valued all 
over the nation and visited by more and 
more people.” 





Problems of building a highway at 
the edge of the ocean were revealed 
in a Washington State Highway De- 
partment Survey of 1952. The survey 
indicated that the crumbling and slid- 
ing bluffs would not hold a highway 
without costly under-supports. Most 
of the highway would have to be built 
500 feet to one mile inland. Only 
twenty-six percent would be in sight 
of the ocean, and even that would in- 
volve continuous chopping of fast- 
growing brush in this area of heavy 
rainfall to preserve the view. 
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The construction of a highway on 
the Olympic Park Ocean strip would 
be at the expense of all the taxpayers 
of the United States. A road on state 
lands would increase the local tax bur- 
den and beach road proponents favor 
a National Park Service constructed 
highway. 

Mr. L. V. Venable, Port Angeles 
businessman representing the inter- 
ests promoting a highway on the Olym- 
pic Park Ocean Beach strip met the 
hikers at Rialto Beach. Mr. Venable 
picketed the group with signs reading, 
“Bird Watcher Go Home”, and “We 
own this park, too. We want a shore 
line road.” When questioned concern- 
ing commercialization of the coastline, 
Mr. Venable was forthright in favor- 
ing developments of a commercial na- 
ture all along the coastline. 

An Olympic National Park Pacific 
Ocean Committee was established at 
the last campfire meeting to follow up 
on the principles with regard to the 


Ocean Beach Strip set forth by Jus- 
tice Douglas. The Committee consists 
of fourteen from the State of Wash- 
ington and the President of the Na- 
tional Parks Association. They are: 
Chairman William O. Douglas, Glen- 
wood, Washington; Vice Chairman 
John Osseward, Seattle, Washington; 
Dan Beard (ex-officio), Port Angeles, 
Washington; Mrs. John A. (Pauline) 
Dyer, Auburn, Washington; Leo Gal- 
lagher, Tacoma, Washington; Elon 
Gilbert, Yakima, Washington; Louis R. 
Huber, Seattle, Washington; Sigurd F. 
Olson (President, National Parks As- 
sociation), Ely, Minnesota; Vern Sam- 
uelson, Port Angeles, Washington; 
Victor B. Scheffer (ex-officio), Belle- 
vue, Washington; Bob Schulman, Se- 
attle, Washington; August Slathar, 
Forks, Washington; B. K. Wilcox (ex- 
officio), Seattle, Washington; S. C. 
Wilson, Port Blakely, Washington; and 
Paul Wiseman, Seattle, Washington. 
All fifteen committee members took 


part in this epic excursion. John Osse- 
ward, President of the Olympic Park 
Associates, will be Acting Chairman in 
the absence of Justice Douglas. Strong 
local support will be needed to with- 
stand pressure for the road, for Mr. 
Venable and his associates seem to 
take an uncompromising position. In 
addition, this committee will need the 
support of all national park conserva- 
tionists if we are to maintain the last 
remaining forty-three miles of Wash- 
ington’s Pacific shore as wilderness to 
be enjoyed by all—motorists and hik- 
ers alike—in perpetuity. 

Just as the definition of the word 
“wilderness” is destroyed by the word 
“road,” so also would the unique value 
of the Olympic Ocean strip be de- 
stroyed by the shoreline location of 
the proposed road. It need not happen. 
For as Justice Douglas has pointed 
out, America is big enough for both 
roads and wilderness. & 


Mr. L. V. Venable (right), Port Angeles businessman representing the 
interests promoting a highway along the shore, met the hikers at 
Rialto Beach and picketed the group with the signs shown below. 
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YOUR NPA IN ACTION 


The Tioga Road 


() NE of the most urgent responsi- 
bilities confronting the incom- 
ing Executive Secretary of NPA last 
fall was the problem of the new Tioga 
Road in Yosemite National Park. 

Editor Kilgore had seen this project 
and was horrified. Ansel Adams had 
contributed an eloquent article for the 
MAGAZINE, protesting against the hid- 
eous destruction of natural values. 

Flying to San Francisco Monday, 
September 22, I drove to the park 
Tuesday with NPA Western Field 
Representative Carithers and was out 
on Tioga Road Wednesday. 

The visit had been arranged through 
Acting Park Service Director Eivind 





Anthony Wayne Smith, Executive Secretary 


T. Seoyen (Director Wirth was in 
Greece). With Superintendent John C. 
Preston, we travelled the new road 
from Crane Flat on the west to the 
Leevining entrance on the east. 

We looked at the new camp grounds 
at White Wolf Lodge. The Service 
has done an excellent job with this 
camp. The problem has been solved 
with admirable restraint. 

There is room for more camp 
grounds of this kind under the forest 
canopy along the new road, and the 
old road as well; in fact the old road 
must be kept open for this purpose. 
Pressure can be lifted from Yosemite 
Valley in this manner. 


National Parks Association 


But the hideous gash of new road on 
the high mountain east of White Wolf 
is a tragedy. The wilderness atmosphere 
of the park at this point has been 
utterly broken. 

The devastation wrought by the road 
itself, which cuts a 60-foot swath 
through the forest, is compounded by 
high parking overlooks that knife into 
the granite 20 or 25 feet on the verticle. 
The rock platforms are 60 feet wide; 
the broken rubble rolls down the hill- 
side another 40 feet. 

At the far eastern end of the new 
development there has been another 
disaster. The limpid beauty of the 
north shoreline of Tenaya Lake, where 


Route “B’’—recommended by conservationists—would have placed the road in the 
trees at the bottom of the slope (below) rather than several hundred feet up- 
slope where the road is now being constructed as shown in the photo at right. 





Ansel Adams 
* 








the high granite once sloped down to 
meet quiet water, is gone forever. (See 
Yosemite 1958, Compromise in Action, 
in the October-December 1958 issue.) 

I remember this spot when I first 
saw it a dozen years ago, and again 
later on, when I drove the old road. 
Now there is a deep cut in the rock, a 
broad fill, a foot-walk in addition to 
the road; at the east end a pile of 
broken granite looms over the beach. 

But all this damage was done and 
irrevocable in September, and our 
problem was the still unfinished new 
road in Tenaya Canyon, west of the 
Lake. Here the drills were moving up 
a mountainside of glacially polished 
granite, travelling southwest, headed 
eventually across a rocky saddle to- 
ward the west. Another deep cut was 
planned, and a rubble of granite would 
be pushed down the slope to make 
one more big parking overlook. 

In our judgment such drilling and 
blasting of the natural scene was an 
inexcusable impairment of the values 
the parks were created to preserve. We 





















Joseph F. Carithers 


Glacial-polished granite near the new Tioga Road location. Damage to 
trees may go unnoticed in a matter of generations, but i itive 





road construction across geological features similar to that displayed 
above has destroyed the irreplaceable work of the last ice age. 


said so in no uncertain terms to the 
National Park Service representatives 
who escorted us. We stood on the gla- 
cial polish and pulled out the maps. 
What were the alternatives before it was 


too late to make changes? The accom- 
panying map shows the problem. 

The contractor’s blueprint called for 
Route “A” high on the face of the 


rock, where the destruction would be 


Looking southwest from a point a short distance northeast of station 845. 


“Road construction of this kind has no place in national parks. 


If this is 


Mission 66, then the administrative policy of Mission 66 must be changed.” 





Ansel Adams 











Joseph F. Carithers 
Inspecting the Tioga Road in Yosemite National Park, California, on September 25, 
1958, are (left to right): Mrs. Abbott; Anthony Wayne Smith, Executive Secretary of the 
National Parks Association; John C. Preston, Superintendent of Yosemite National Park; 


Architect; David R. Brower, Executive Direc- 





Volney J. Westley, Y ite Park Land 


visible for miles. The engineers were 
considering even a higher location. We 
recommended the low route marked 
“B”, along the foot of the slope, much 
of it almost level, the western part ris- 
ing at a slope of 8 to 12 percent to 


reach the saddle; such grades are 
within Service standards. We urged 


that the parking lot be at the low level, 


tor, Sierra Club (pointing) and George Abbott, Solicitor, U. $. Department of the Interior. 


“F”, where a magnificent view can be 
had of Tenaya Lake to the northeast 
and Half Dome in Yosemite Valley to 
the southwest; a pedestrian overlook, 
not a parking overlook, should be built 
at this point. 

We made a second trip to the site 
the next day with Executive Director 
Brower of the Sierra Club and Mr. 


terior Secretary Seaton, now Solicitor 
to the U. S. Interior Department. 

I flew back to Washington Friday 
to prepare our recommendations to 
Park Service Director Wirth on Satur- 
day (Mr. Wirth was expected back 
from Athens Monday). 

In these recommendations we pro- 
posed the low road and the pedes- 
trian overlook, and protested strongly 
against the high road. 

Director Wirth and Mr. Abbott con- 
ferred on Tuesday. On Wednesday the 
Director advised me that a new road 
location had been agreed on at ap- 
proximately route “C” on the map. It 
will be seen that route “B” had been 
accepted west of Station 830, result- 
ing in a definite reduction of rock fill 
and a closer adherence to contour west 
of that point. From Station 845 to 
Station 830, the road had been moved 
approximately 125 feet down the slope, 
perhaps half way to the point we rec- 
ommended. 

By early November the snow was 
falling on the High Sierra and this un- 
happy chapter in park history was 
closed, at least until spring. Director 
Wirth has stated to us that he will ad- 
here to route “C”, and perhaps reduce 
the size of the proposed parking lot at 
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What, if anything, did we accom- 
plish? Most of the glacial polish lies 
northeast of Station 845 on the map, 


and we saved little of that. But west | 


of this point we prevented a most fla- 
grant destruction of scenery which 
would have ensued from following the 
high route and the heavy fill in the 
original contract plans. 


Most important, perhaps, we made 
it clear to the Service that conserva- 
tionists intend to have a voice in road 
location and road standards in the 
parks from now on. And the Secre- 
tary has indicated his continuing in- 
terest in protecting park values. 


Who is to blame? The Service con- 
tends that these plans have been pub- 
lic for many years. Conservationists 
claim they had received assurances 
that standards were to be adjusted 
more closely to park values than the 
earlier stretches of road east of Ten- 
aya and west of White Wolf (which, in 
fact, were much more moderate). 


Regardless of the excuses, road con- 
struction of this kind has no place 
in national parks. If this is Mission 
66, then the administrative policy of 
Mission 66 must be changed. All peo- 
ple who are willing to enjoy the parks 
without impairment are entitled to do 
so, and the opportunity must be pro- 
vided; but facilities which destroy the 
environment and scenery which con- 
stitute the essential park experience 
defeat their ostensible purposes and 
must be opposed. 


To make certain that this triple dis- 
aster in Yosemite shall never be re- 
peated, the National Parks Associa- 
tion has established an Action Group 
of NPA members charged specifically 
with guarding Yosemite Park. We pro- 
pose to do likewise in other parks to 
prevent recurrence of such destruction 
there. We believe our membership will 
respond with enthusiasm to this invi- 
tation to help NPA in its work. 


On the same trip we looked at the 
fine development at El Portal, where 
facilities now crowded into Yosemite 
Valley will be relocated. Superintend- 
ent Preston and the Service are to be 
congratulated on this program, which, 
if not perfect, is nonetheless excellent 
and may point the way toward the 
restoration of much good wilderness 
country in Yosemite and elsewhere. & 
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The Parks and Congress 


Conclusion of 85th Congress 


Legislation Enacted 


Public Law 85-482. Establishes the perma- 
nent boundaries of Everglades National Park 
and consolidates Federal holdings within the 
new boundary. Amendments withhold min- 
eral exploration rights and allow the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit drainage out- 
side the park boundaries provided the fauna 
and flora of the park would not be adversely 
affected. 


Public Law 85-495. Authorizes acquisition 
by exchange of certain properties within 
Death Valley National Monument, California. 


Public Law 85-582. Authorizes the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to expand its research up to 
$280,000 per year to determine the effects of 
lethal chemical sprays on fish and wildlife. 


Public Law 85-585. Amends the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act, increasing the cost 
of the Duck Stamp from $2 to $3 and ear- 
marking all net revenues for acquisition of 


waterfowl habitat and production areas. 


Public Law 85-624. Amends the Coordina- 
tion Act and the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Control Act to give further protection 
to fish and wildlife resources in connection 
with Federal dams and other water projects. 


Public Law 85-648. Excludes 10 acres from 
Sequoia National Park, California. Before 
amendment this bill would have excluded 
6010 acres including the so-called Dennison 
Ridge area. 


Public Law 85-910. Provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Grand Portage National 
Monument in Minnesota. 


Public Law 85-922. Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an adminis- 
trative site for Yosemite National Park, Cali- 
fornia, on lands adjacent to the park in the 
El Portal area. 


Action Short of Enactment 


(The following bills automatically died when Congress adjourned in August, 1958. 
They must be reintroduced in the 86th Congress to receive further consideration.) 


H.R. 1145 (Hyde) $. 77 (Beall) To estab- 
lish the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park, Maryland. Passed the Senate 
with an amendment making provision for a 
possible Army Engineer dam. Died in the 
House Interior Committee. Further action ex- 
pected in the 86th Congress. 


H. R. 9511 (Thompson) §. 2887 (Yar- 
borough et al.) Would amend Federal High- 
way Act of 1956 to require written opinion of 
the Secretary of Interior that land sought for 
a highway will not adversely affect the na- 
tional policy of preserving for public use 
historic sites, buildings, and objects of na- 
tional significance. No action. 


H. R. 12449 (Boland) H. R. 12456 (O'Neill) 
Would have authorized the establishment of 
the Cape Cod National Park in Massachu- 
setts to include not more than 30,000 acres of 
the Great Outer Beach in the vicinity of the 
towns of Provincetown, Truro, Wellfleet, East- 
ham, Orleans, and Chatham. No action. 


$. 693 (Goldwater and Hayden) To revise 
the boundaries of Grand Canyon National 
Park and Grand Canyon National Monument 
to add 54,635 acres to the park and delete 
29,520 acres from the monument. No action. 


S. 2577 (Allott) H. R. 935 (Saylor) 
Hearings on the controversial Allott bill to 
establish Dinosaur National Monument as a 
nationa! park were held by the Senate Inte- 


rior Committee in July. No further action. 


S. 3587 (Bible and Malone) H. R. 11799 
(Baring) A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall investigate and re- 
port to the Congress as to the advisability of 
establishing a national park in the Wheeler 
Peak-Lehman Caves area of the Snake Range 
in eastern Nevada. Only passed the Senate. 


S. 3898 (Douglas et al.) H. R. 12689 (Say- 
lor) Authorizes acquisition of up to 3500 
acres on the southern shore of Lake Michigan 
between Ogden Dunes and Dunes Acres for 
the Indiana Dunes National Monument. No 
action. 


S. 4028 (Humphrey et al.) H. R. 13013 
(Saylor) The Wilderness Bill. Field hear- 
ings were held in November in Bend, Ore- 
gon; San Francisco, California; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Further action expected in 86th Congress. 


S$. 4064 (Yarborough) Authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire lands for and 
establish the Padre Islands National Park in 
the coastal area extending from Corpus 
Christi to near Brownsville, Texas. No action. 


S. 4159 (Proxmire) H. R. 13310 (Reuss) 
Authorizes the establishment of Moraine Na- 
tional Park within 32 Wisconsin counties 
where portions of the terminal moraine left 
by the Wisconsin glaciers are represented. 
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The Editor's 





Bookshelf 


LANDSCAPES OF ALASKA: THEIR GEO- 
Locic EvoLution. Prepared by 
members of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and published in co- 
operation with the National Park 
Service. Howel Williams, editor. 
University of California Press, Berk- 
eley, California. 1958. Illustrated. 
Maps. Index. 160 pages. $5. 


For many years, the National Park 
Service has been conducting a survey of 
the scenic and recreational resources of 
Alaska to ascertain what places in the 
territory merit special protection. At the 
same time, the Service is compiling in- 
formation to advance public apprecia- 
tion of the natural wonders of the North 
and the story behind them. 

The first of four, this volume presents 
accounts of each of the principal divi- 
sions of the Alaskan peninsula in simple 
and varied styles, and assured of tech- 
nical accuracy by the standing of its 
authors. The maps are outstanding; the 
photographs superb. 

As travel to Alaska increases, the need 
for good interpretation of its landscape 
is becoming greater. This book, and its 
companion volumes to follow, will be 
carried as essential adjuncts on trips 
through the Inland Passage, to Mount 
McKinley National Park, or to the wil- 
derness of the Brooks Range. 

Fred M. Packard. 


A Quick Glance at... 


WILDLIFE OF THE INTERMOUNTAIN 
West, by Vinson Brown, Charles 
Yocom and Aldene Starbuck. Pub- 
lished by Naturegraph Co., San 
Martin, California. 1958. 144 pp. 
Illustrated. Index. $2.50. 


Identification manual for common 
plants, mammals, birds, reptiles and 
amphibians of the region between the 
Rocky Mountains on the east and the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascades on the west. 
Volume 4 of a series. 
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Tue Dinosaur Quarry, by John M. 
Good, Theodore E. White and Gil- 
bert F. Stucker. Published by the 
National Park Service, Washington, 
D. C. 1958. 47 pp. Illustrated. 25¢. 


Gives geological and paleontological 
history of the quarry at Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument together with a descrip- 
tion of man’s development of the area for 
scientific and national park purposes. 


TEACHING Sort AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION: A CLASSROOM AND FIELD 
Guiwe. Published by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 1958. 


tion PA-341.) 30 pp. Illustrated. 


Offers suggestions for both science and 
social-studies teachers that will help them 
guide students in understanding the re- 
sources around them. A first “how-to-do- 
it” part is written on a student-under- 
standing level, while the second inter- 


(Publica- | 





THE CONSERVATION YEARBOOK 1958. 
Edited by Erle Kauffman. Monu- 
mental Printing Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 272 pp. $7.50, 
paperbound, $8.30 hardbound. 


An almanac of the conservation field 
with special sections of facts and figures 
on conservation organizations, national 
forests, wilderness areas, and parks. 








pretation part gives background informa- 


tion for teachers. 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic AN- 
NUAL. Edited by Harlean James and 
Dora A. Padgett. American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1957. 220 pp. $3. 


Contains a 76-page report on state 
park programs including papers pre- 
sented at the 37th Annual Meeting of 
the National Conference on State Parks 
1957, and individual reports by states. 


SrerrA Cius BuLietin, November 
1958. Sierra Club, San Francisco, 
California. 92 pp. $1.50. 


Contains three exceptionally good 
black and white photo-essays: 15 pages 
on the Tioga Road and Tenaya Lake in 
Yosemite; 15 full-page masterpieces of 
the Northern Cascades by Ansel Adams; 
and 8 pages on the wonders of Glen 


Canyon by Philip Hyde. 


THE ConservaTION Directory. Com- 
piled by Stewart M. Brandborg and 
James S. Pacy. National Wildlife 
Federation, Washington, D. C. July 
1, 1958. 109 pp. 50¢. 


An annual comprehensive listing of in- 
ternational, national, regional and state 
organizations and officials concerned with 
the protection of wildlife and other natu- 
ral resources. Available from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll 
Street, N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 
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xploring 
Our National Parks 


and Monuments 


By Devereux Butcher, 
Trustee, National Parks 
Association 


The most authentic, 


complete, and up-to-date book 
on our great national parks, our 
national and archeological mon- 
uments. It describes road and 
trail trips to world-famous 
beauty spots and scenic won- 
ders in the parks, the outstand- 
ing geological features, and the 
more important birds, mammals, 
trees, and plants you are likely 
to see there, with maps to indi- 
cate the exact locations. 


Lauishly Muastrated - 
more than 280 superb photo- 
graphs in color and black and 
white — the book is equally 
suited to the traveler, the ex- 
pert, the student, and all who 
love the outdoors. It tells how 
to get there by bus, train and 
auto, what you'll see and where 
to stay. 





—-Fill in and mail the coupon with your—— 
check to: 
National Parks Association, 

2000 P Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Please send ME ............00.s0000 copies of 
Ex. Nat. Pks. and Monuments 
C) Paper-bound $3.45 
C) Cloth-beund $5.00 
My check for §..............00«. is enclosed. 
Name 


Be ntaieeitisicnenintniniinncaindininmeniia 


City State 
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National Parks and Monuments 


The National Park Service has pur- 
chased 972 acres of land at El Portal, 
California to serve as an administra- 
tive site for Yosemite National Park. 
Located about two miles west of the 
park boundary, adjacent to the western 
—or Arch Rock—entrance to the park, 
the land is being obtained from the El 
Portal Mining Company for $300,000. 
Two hundred additional acres adjacent 
to this initial tract will be made availa- 
ble to the Park Service under an agree- 
ment with the Forest Service. Estab- 
lishment of the new administrative site 
will permit eliminating from Yosemite 
Valley the present obsolete incinerator 
and unsanitary public dump—long an 
eyesore for visitors and a headache for 
the Service. The National Park Service 
also states that, “Warehouses, bulk 
storage, equipment storage, repair 
shops, employee housing and related 
supporting facilities of the Park Serv- 
ice and concessioners now located in 
Yosemite Valley . . . will ultimately be 
relocated at the new El Portal operat- 
ing base.” 





Several recommendations from the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings and Monu- 
ments, were submitted to Secretary of 
the Interior Fred A. Seaton in late 
October, 1958. One recommendation 
urged the National Park Service to 
restrict its future parkway functions 
largely to assisting other agencies in 
planning. The Advisory Board said 
that except for helping planners, the 
Service should have no role in con- 
struction or administration of future 
parkways unless the roads are within 
national park units, provide ap- 
proaches to such units, or are other- 
wise essential to the units. 


January, 1959 


A second recommendation proposed 
that the Service make studies to locate 
and determine whether continental Ice 
Age glacial deposits qualify for inclu- 
sion in the national park system. This 
action followed its consideration of the 
results of a reconnaissance of the Wis- 
consin moraines region last month by 
representatives of the National Park 
Service, the Forest Service and the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department in 
connection with a proposal to establish 
a Moraine National Park. 


The International Geophysical Year 
came to the national parks on July 1, 
1957, when scientists from the Depart- 
ment of Meteorology and Climatology 
of the University of Washington began 
an 18-month study of the effects of 
weather on the Blue Glacier of Mount 
Olympus in Olympic National Park. 
Scientists from California Institute of 
Technology have been joining the 
Washington group each summer while 
members of the Washington team take 
turns at the frigid post during the 
winter months. 


State Parks 


The top administrator of the Michi- 
gan Conservation Commission has rec- 
ommended that the application for a 
copper mining lease in the Porcupine 
Mountains State Park be denied. Spe- 
cial investigations by Director Gerald 
E. Eddy of Michigan’s Department of 
Conservation convince him that devel- 
opment of the mine “. . . would have 
no measurable effect on immediate un- 
employment problems.” Limited knowl- 
edge about the currents of Lake Supe- 
rior indicate that the plan to dispose 
of mine tailings by dumping could 
cause severe pollution. Likewise the 
studies showed that tourism in the two 
counties embracing the park could be 
expected to double to $56 million an- 
nually by the year 2007. 

Eddy expressed doubt that the Com- 
mission which meets on January 8 and 
9, 1959 in Lansing, Michigan, will want 





Conservation News Briefs 


to approve a “development in which a 
comparative few, rather than a major- 
ity of our citizens would benefit.” Eddy 
urged instead that the Commission pro- 
ceed to acquire the 61 percent of the 
mineral rights now held by outside in- 
terests within park boundaries. 





The retirement of Newton B. Drury 
as Chief of the Division of Beaches and 
Parks on April 30, 1959, will create a 
vacancy in one of the key positions in 
the California State government. The 
position, with a salary range of $1050 
to $1200 a month, will be filled by 
selection from a list of eligibles estab- 
lished by a nationwide, open, nonpro- 
motional examination. The position is 
not under civil service, but is filled by 
appointment by the Director of the 
California State Department of Natural 
Resources on the recommendation of 
the State Park Commission. 

Candidates must have a minimum 
of five years of executive experience in 
park, recreational, or related types of 
administration. Applications must be 
postmarked not later than February 9, 
1959. Further information and an off- 
cial application form may be obtained 
from: 


Cooperative Personnel Services 
State Personnel Board 

801 Capitol Avenue, Room 555 
Sacramento, California 





Regional 
Arts and Crafts 


PARTY ACCESSORIES 
Trimmed with native materials 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


MONTANA HOUSE 
home of 


FOREST AND FIRESIDE PRODUCTS 
Bigfork, Montana 
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LETTERS 
TO THE 





Monthly Magazine 


Your open letter of November 24th an- 
nouncing that the NaTIoNAL Parks 
MaGazineE is to become a monthly pub- 
lication was indeed good news. I am send- 
ing in a Christmas list according to the 
suggestion. What is more important, I 
am asking that the local Kiwanis Club 
take subscriptions for the school and 
public libraries of the community. 


Walter S. Boardman 
Oceanside, New York 


A Suggestion 
I renew my subscription out of a sense 

of duty as a citizen, but I wonder if some 
pleasure couldn't be squeezed in too. The 
articles are dull, very. For me to know 
the geological history of the areas, the 
plant and animal life, particularly the 
plants found in the alpine regions, would 
make the reading interesting. What are 
some of the plants found high up? What 
are some of the small and big animals 
in the regions? What are the natural 
wonders of the areas besides the height of 
the peaks with snow on them? As it is 
now, I glance at the magazine and the 
titles, and set it aside. 

Valeria Laking 

Detroit, Michigan 


@ We appreciate the suggestions. 
Our new size and monthly issue will 
permit us to use more articles on gen- 
eral park subjects. All Association 
members who feel qualified to describe 
the geology and/or biology of a given 
park area are invited to submit manu- 
scripts for possible use in the magazine. 
And just as importantly, all members 
are invited and encouraged to send in 
their comments on the magazine— 
what you like and don’t like, and sug- 
gestions for improvement.—Fditor. 
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Charge! 


I came to the Association wishing to 
hold hands and hearts with those who 
are involved in the struggle against the 
despoilers of our land, the industrialist, 
the resort operator, the advertiser who 
greedily, audaciously, insolently stamp 
across my desires, my very rights, in 
their quest for personal gain. And here 
I am, awaiting the battle cry which does 
not come. 

The magazine is educational in content, 
aesthetically satisfying in its illustrations 
and inflammatory in its condemnations. 
But there is no spark to ignite the explo- 
sion. The Association, I believe, over- 
looks the fundamental fact that the broad 
mass of people must be coaxed and 
prodded and advised and assisted into 
positive action. It is simply not sufficient 
to say, “We are advising you so that you 
may take action.” Spell it out! State the 
problem and the stand taken by the As- 
sociation. It is for you to organize the 
battle tactics. It is for us to act. 

I, little Nature lover ensnared in my 
tenement jungle, wish to make some 
small contribution. I want to shake one 
small fist in the face of the mighty. I 
want mine to be one of an army of small 
fists which may cause the mighty to 
pause, to give heed to the rumbling and 
grumbling about them. 

You—our Association—point your 
sword at the enemy lines. Cry “Charge!” 


L. Russell 
Astoria, N. Y. 


Yosemite—1958 


The article “Yosemite 1958—Com- 
promise in Action” by Ansel Adams (Oc- 
tober-December 1958 Issue) is splendid. 
The parks must be re-evaluated. They 
are not resorts, they are not general play- 
grounds, they should not have man-made 
shows . . . fire-falls. The public will come 
to the parks in greater numbers each year 
and it must be met. I see no alternative 
in the near future but to limit the number 
of people and the length of stay....A 
bit of forward planning on the part of 
the public will give them greater ap- 
preciation . . . of the great values of na- 
ture. I want my grandchildren to enjoy 
these lovely places as I have enjoyed 
them and my family before me. 


Suzanne W. Eastwick 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 


Too many officials are planning too 
much development, often for adminis- 
trative convenience. The tail is wagging 
the dog. Let us hear more outcries against 








Want tips on family travel , 
—what to take, how to pack, 
how to budget? Get them 
from anexpert, Carol Lane, 
Shell’s women’s travel 
director. 


Write for her free booklets. ‘ 
They make travel planning ‘ 
easy. ° 


Shell Oil Company . 
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50 West 50th Street 4 
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opportunism that is 


the short-sighted 
ruining our parks from within. 


Philip Hyde 
Taylorsville, California 
My father drove to Yosemite with 
horses from Los Angeles in the 80s. It 
took three weeks, and two horses were 
lost on the way—from over-exertion, I 
suppose. The articles and pictures in the 
current NATIONAL ParKs MAGAZINE 
about Yosemite National Park made me 
sick at heart. I have not been in Yosemite 
for many years, and I never want to go 
again, because, to me, it has been spoiled. 
I would rather remember it as I saw it 
long ago. 

Virginia Perry Wilson 

Napa, California 


The old narrow, winding Tioga road, 
which we knew well, could have been 
widened a bit here and there for con- 
venience, but still retaining its charm and 
still not scarring the landscape. This new 
highway is utterly out of place and in the 
poorest possible taste. We prefer to drive 
in a leisurely fashion on modest, unpre- 
tentious roads. 

Mrs. Richard Bradley 
Ithaca, New York 


I very much disapprove National Parks 
Association joining Sierra Club campaign 
against park road policies! The public 
is going to regard the criticism as coming 
from crackpots, and I definitely feel the 
criticism is not justified. 


Virlis L. Fischer 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to express my deep appreciation for 
NATIONAL ParKs MAGAZINE'S 
and thorough presentation of vital con- 
servation problems. It is most refreshing 


vigorous 


to read frank and informed analyses of 
the type you present, articles which 
stimulate action rather than lull into 
complacency. 

Ansel Adams’ excellent article was 
without doubt the most searching in the 
October-December issue. The adminis- 
trative interpretation of the national park 
principle in Yosemite is at the very least 
frightening. (Especially ironic is Direc- 
tor Wirth’s statement in Parks for To- 
morrow in the same issue: “We lose park 
values when parks today are con- 
verted into interstate and metropolitan 
traffic arteries.” ) The “final crushing dis- 
aster” which Mr. Adams’ words and pho- 
tographs make so clear is yet another 
manifestation of the mass mediocrity 
which hides behind false interpretation 
of the democratic ideal. The public, igno- 
rant of the real conflict with itself, bliss- 
fully follows the four-lane path of least 
resistance confident of its “right” to 
smother all in the name of the “majority.” 
The greatest danger to most of the parks 
is no longer the private exploiter, but the 
public itself. Projected into the future 
with the present type of spineless admin- 
istration, the national park system would 
be completely paved, populated, and pro- 
vided with fluorescent hot dog stands. 


David R. Simons 
Berkeley, California 


I don’t know when I have seen a more 
pertinent and honest appraisal of a na- 
tional park than Ansel Adams’ article on 
“Yosemite—1958” in the October-Decem- 
ber number. For years we have deplored 
the long downhill trend in Yosemite, but 
our statements have been piecemeal, 
apologetic, and timid. 

We have frequently pointed out that 
flamboyant developments in the so-called 
“developed” part of a national park af- 
fect, by slow attrition, a public accep- 
tance of what a national park policy will 


eventually be. Many people have said: 
“I didn’t come out here from urban con- 
veniences and comforts to find this!” 
And they referred to all the resort thrills 
and grandiose establishments, so different 
from the original idea of simplicity in 
the park idea. 

Can we not, even at this late date, ap- 
praise ourselves, and our conduct, in and 
out of bureaus? The park concept ori- 
ginated with a group of civilians. It was 
given impetus by other civilians, such as 
Muir, Olmsted, and many others. The 
responsibility for what has happened 
rests upon us civilians and government. 
We must agree with Mr. Adams that what 
we need is a halt in Mission 66 to give 
us a chance, through sincere cooperation, 
to get back to an acceptable, basic idea of 
what national parks are for. I am sure, 
from what I have seen, that a great many 
in the rank and file of the National Park 
Service agree with what Mr. Adams says. 
We should all, in and outside of govern- 
ment, study this article and see what we 
can do to remedy what has happened. I 
am sure that by real cooperation we can 
do a great deal. 

Olaus J. Murie 
Moose, Wyoming 


Values 


When I penetrated the wilderness back 
country of the Grand Teton National 
Park this summer, I experienced a sat- 
isfying contentment which a force 
only as close to the Creator as is true 
wilderness could possibly impart. This to 
a person of my 16 years on earth marked 
a precedent in life’s offerings. When I 
contemplated . . . the damage which a 
road could irreparably do here, I knew 
the values at stake the peace and 
dignity of the primeval forest. 


Robert A. Newgard 
Chicago, Illinois 








The changes made in this issue of NATIONAL PARKS 
MAGAZINE are part of your Association’s greatly ex- 
panded program which is being launched during this 
Fortieth Anniversary Year. In addition to an increased 
page size, National Parks Association members will 
henceforth receive three times as many magazines as 
we change from quarterly to monthly status. We shall 
continue to present a full-color photograph or painting 
on the cover in January, April, July and October, and 
we shall add black and white covers for each of the re- 





Your New Magazine 


maining eight months of the year. 

As explained in Our Unfinished Work on the inside 
front cover, membership dues will be increased begin- 
ning April 1, 1959. The new rates are as follows: $5 
annual, $8 supporting, $15 sustaining, $25 contributing, 
$100 life with no further dues, and $1000 patron with 
no further dues. The educational rate for school and 
library subscriptions will be $4 a year. All dues, be- 
quests and other contributions to the Association are 
deductible from your federal taxable income. 








Will Our Grandchildren Want . . . 


Ira L. Spring 
Olympic National Park ocean strip, Washington. 


er Highway Here? 


Shall we make every part of every wild seashore accessible by roads? 
Or shall we keep some areas in their natural condition for future genera- 
tions to enjoy as we do today? 


> 


“America is big enough for both roads and wilderness.’ 


See Page 6 








